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TO THE PUBLIC.. 


Tue alacrity with which the. London 
publishers ‘have commenced their season, 
bids fair for literature, ‘and’ an increased 
fund of entertainment for all classes of 
readers. Thus,'Sir Walter Scott has ap- 
peared’ twice this season, and is among 
the Titerary anticipations ; the “ Annu- 
als” “have bloomed in evety drawing- 
room and ‘boudoir throughout the king- 
dom, afd their pritits scrapped into as 
many’ albwnis; there Has been a feud 
among thé Worshipful Almanac-makers 
and thetr'sivals; Mr. Hunt has squared 
his position with the late’ Lord Byron, 
and cut his friend inté a trontispiece ; Mr. 
Washington Irving tas produced the Life 
and ‘Voyages of Columbus, in four octa- 
vos; and Mr. Hazlitt has given us a por- 
tion of a Life of Napoleon:* But we 
must not stop to inform our readers how 
many times the topography of St. James’s 
and Marylebone has been described in 
the “Fashionable Novels,”’ or how often 
the same story has been claimed in Re- 
miniscences, or how Sir Peter Teazle’s 
cursés ‘on ‘ ** Men of Sentiment,” have 
been forgotten in: the ‘polish of the‘ last 
twenty years. : 

Of Cotumbus and’ Napoleon we have 
already given ur readers’a foretaste ; and 
in the present sheet’ we present them with 
aseries of Un1dur “Extracts, which; 
from the interest and importance of the 
events to which they relate, can scarcely 
be surpassed in piquancy and attraction. 
Both were published only a few days pre- 
vious to our preparing’ these extracts for 
press, so’ that our readers’ will ive 
we are anxious to take time and their ap- 
probation by the forelock, ‘in 4 Supple- 
mentary Number. . 

The merits of these works we are con- 
tented to leave’ to our critical brethren— 
daily, weekly, and quarterly; but it is not 
altogether incutious to observe a few of 
their discrepancies of opinion, some of 
which ‘are too obvious for literary criti: 

cosa t 

* Vols. 1 and 2, to the Peace of Amiens. The 

Work will be completed in 4 vols. i 
Vor x1. K 


cism. : We can, however, venture to pre- 
dict, that the majority of our readers will 
be delighted with the graceful and elegant, 
composition of Mr. Irving ; many of his 
descriptions of savage life are full of en, 
chanting interest, Of course, numerous, 
parallels have already been drawn between 
Sir Walter Scott’s Biography, and Mr. 
Hazlitt’s Life of Napolegn;, these exhi. 
bit the most contradictory opinions as to 
their merits. We shal] only remark, that 
in Mr. Hazlitt’s volumes there is a deeper 
analysis of character,. but less minutenegs. 
of history, than, are to be found in 
the former work—more metaphysical di- 
ression, but less fact materiel We 
have, however, endeavoured to separate 
mere opinions from the leading events, 
although some of Mr. Hazlitt’s senti. 
ments are so beautifully and accurately 
developed, that it would be injustice to 
the author were we entirely to exclude 
them. ; 
It may .be as well to add, that two 
extracts from Bishop Heber's Journey in 
India (yet unpublished) have been added ; 
but we shall take the earliest opportunity 
of introducing that work more fully to 
our readers, as well as the amiable cha- 
racter of its author. - Ep. 


—S— Xrving’s Wife and 

opages of Columbus. 

BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDUCA- 
TION OF COLUMBUS. 


Or the early days of Christopher Colum- 
bus nothing certain is known. The time 
of his birth, his birthplace, his parentage, 
are.all involved in obscurity ; and such 
has been the _Petplexing ingénuity of 
commentators, that it is difficult to extri- 
cate the truth from the web of conjectures 
with ‘which it is interwoven. Judging 
from the testimony of one of his.contem- 
poraries and intimates, he must have 
been born about the year 1435 or 1436. 
Several places edntend for the honour of 
having given him birth, but it seems 
satisfactorily established that he was a 
native of the ancient city of Genoa. A 
like contention has arisen with respect to 
his lineage. iar 
~ The immediate parentage of Columbus 
was poor, though — and merito- 
tious, his father being a wool-comber, 
long resident in the city of Genoa. He 
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was the eldest of four children, having 
two brothers, Bartholomew and Giacomo, 
or as his name is translated into Spanish, 
Diego, and one sister, of whom nothing 
is known, excepting that she was married 
to a person in obscure life, called Giacomo 
Bavarello. 

His education was but limited, but as 
extensive, probably, as the indigent cir- 
cumstances of his parents would permit. 
While quite a child, he was taught to 
read and write, and wrote so good a hand, 
says Las Casas, who possessed many of 
his manuscripts, that with it he might 
have earned his bread. To this succeeded 
arithmetic, drawing, and painting ; and 
in these, observes Las Casas, he likewise 
acquired sufficient skill to have gained a 
livelihood. He was sent for a short time 
to Pavia, the great school of learning in 
Lombardy. Here he studied grammar, 
and became well acquainted with the 
Latin tongue. His education, however, 
was principally directed to those sciences 
necessary to fit him for maritime life. 
He was instructed in geometry, geogra- 
phy, astronomy, or, as it was at that time 
termed, astrology and navigation. He 
had, at a very early age, evinced a strong 
passion fer geographical science, and an 
irresistible inclination for the sea, and 
he pursued with ardour every congenial 
study. In the latter part of his life, 
when, in consequence of the great events 
which were brought about by his agency, 
he looked back upon his career with a 
solemn and superstitious feeling, he men- 
tions this early determination of his mind 
as a secret impulse from the Deity, guid- 
ing him to the studies, aud inspiring him 
with the inclinations, which should fit 
him for the high decrees he was chosen 
to accomplish. 

In considering his scanty education, it 
is worthy of notice how little he owed, 
from the very first, to adventitious aid ; 
how much to the native energy of his 
character, and the fertility of his mind. 
The short time that he remained at Pavia 
was barely sufficient to give him the ru- 
diments of the necessaty sciences; the 
familiar acquaintance with them, which 
he evinced in after life, must have been 
the result of diligent self-schooling, and 
casual hours of study, amidst the cares 
and vicissitudes of a rugged and wander- 
ing life. He was one of those men of 
strong natural genius, who appear to 
form themselves ; who, from having to 
contend at their very outset with priva- 
tions and impediments, acquire an intre- 
pidity to encounter, and a facility to van- 
quish difficulties, throughout their career. 
Such men learn to effect great purposes 
with small means, supplying this defici- 
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ency by the resources of their own energy 
and invention. This, from his earliest 
commencement, throughout the whole of 
his life, was one of the remarkable fea- 
tures in the history of Columbus. In 
every undertaking, the scantiness and ap- 
parent insufficiency of his means enhance 
the grandeur of his achievemements. 


CHARACTERS OF FERDINAND AND 
ISABELLA. 


Tue time when Columbus first sought 
his fortunes in Spain coincided with one 
of the most brilliant periods of the Spa- 
nish monarchy. The union of the king- 
doms of Arragon and Castile, by the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand and Isabella, had 
consolidated the Christian power in the 
Peninsula, and pet an end to those inter- 
nal feuds, which had so long distracted 
the country, and ensured the domination 
of the Moslems. The whole force of 
united Spain was now exerted in the chi- 
valrous enterprise of the Moorish con- 
quest. The Moors, who had once spread 
over the whole country like an inunda- 
tion, were now pent up within the moun- 
tain boundaries of the kingdom of Gra- 
nada. The victorious armies of Ferdi- 
nand. and Isabella were continually ad- 
vancing, and pressing this fierce people 
within narrower limits. Under these so- 
vereigns, the various petty kingdoms of 
Spain began to feel and act as one nation, 
and to rise to eminence in arts as well as 
arms, 

Ferdinand was of the middle stature, 
well proportioned, hardy and active 
from athletic exercise. His carriage was 
free, erect, and majestic. He had a 
clear serene forehead, which appeared 
more lofty from his head being partly 
bald. His eyebrows were large and parted, 
and, like his hair, of a bright chestnut ; 
his eyes were clear and animated ; his 
complexion was somewhat ruddy, and 
scorched by the toils of war; his mouth 
moderate, well-formed, and gracious in its 
expression ; his teeth white, though small 
and irregular; his voice sharp; his speech 
quick and fluent. His genius was clear 
and comprehensive ; his judgment grave 
and certain. He was simple in dress and 
diet, equable in his temper, devout in his 
religion, and so indefatigable in business, 
that it was said he seemed to repose him- 
self by working. He wag a great observer 
and judge of men, and unparalleled in 
the science of the cabinet. Such is the 
picture given of him by the Spanish his- 
torians of his time. It has been added, 
however, that he had more of bigotry than 
religion; that his ambition was craving 
rather than magnanimous ; that he made 
war less like a paladin than a prince, less 
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for glory than for mere dominion ; and 
that his _— was cold, selfish, and 
artful. He was called the wise and pru- 
dent in Spain; in Italy, the pious; in 
France and England, ambitious and 
perfidious. 

Contemporary writers have been enthu- 
siatic in their descriptions of Isabella, bat 
time has sanctioned their eulogies. She 
is one of the purest and most beautiful 
characters in the pi of history. She 
was well formed, of the middle size, with 
great dignity and gracefulness of deport- 
ment, and a mingled gravity and sweet- 
ness of demeanour. Her complexion was 
fair ; her hair auburn, inclining to red ; 
her eyes were of a clear blue, with a be- 
nign expression, and there was a singular 
modesty in her countenance, gracing, as 
it did, a wonderful firmness of purpose, 
and earnestness of spirit. Though strong- 
ly attached to her husband, and studious 
‘of his fame, yet she always maintained 
her distinct rights as an allied prince. 
She exceeded him in beauty, in personal 
dignity, in acuteness of genius, and in 
grandeur of soul. Combining the active 
and resolute qualities of man with the 
softer charities of woman, she mingled in 
the warlike councils of her husband, en- 
gaged personally in his enterprises, and 
in some instances surpassed him in the 
firmness and intrepidity or her measures ; 
while, being inspired with a truer idea of 
glory, she infused a more lofty and gene- 
rous temper into his subtle and calculating 
policy. It is in the civil history of their 
reign, however, that the character of Isa- 
bella shines most illustrious. Her foster- 
ing and maternal care was continually 
directed to reform the laws, and heal the 
ills engendered by a long course of internal 
wars. She loved her people, and, while 
diligently seeking their good, she miti- 
gated, as much as possible, the harsh 
measures of her husband, directed to the 
same end, but inflamed by a mistaken 
zeal. Thus, though almost bigoted in 
her piety, and perhaps too much under 
the influence of ghostly advisers, still she 
was hostile to every measure calculated 
to advance religion at the expense of hu- 
manity. She strenuously opposed the 
expulsion of the Jews, and the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition, though, unfor- 
tunately for Spain, her repugnance was 
slowly vanquished by her confessors. She 
was always an advocate for clemency to 
the Moors, although she was the soul of 
the war against Granada. She considered 
that war essential to protect the Christian 
faith, and to relieve her subjects from 
fierce and formidable enemies. While 
all her public thoughts and acts were 
princely and ~—, her private habits 
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were simple, frugal, and unostentatious. 
In the intervals of state-business, she ase 
sembled round her the ablest men in liter. 
ature and science, and directed herself by 
their counsels, in promoting letters and 


arts. Through her patronage, Salamanca 
rose to that height which it assumed 
among the learned institutions of the age. 


She promoted the distribution of honours 
and rewards for the promulgation of 
knowledge ; she fostered the art of print- 
ing recently invented, and encouraged the 
establishment of presses"in every part of 
the kingdom ; books were admitted free 
of all duty, and more, we are told, were 
printed in Spain, at that early period of 
the art, than in the present literary age. 

It is wonderful how much the destini 
of countries depend at times upen the 
virtues of individuals, and how it is given 
to eo spirits, by combining, exciting, 
and directing the latent powers of a na- 
tion, to stamp it, as it were, with their 
own greatness. Such beings realize the 
idea of guardian angels, appeinted by 
heaven to watch over the destinies of 
empires. Such had been Prince Hen 
for the kingdom of Portugal ; and suc 
was now for Spain the illustrious Isa- 
bella. 


VARIATION OF THE NEEDLE. 


Ow the 13th of September, 1492, in the 
evening, being about two hundred leagues 
from the island of Ferro, Columbus, for 
the first time, noticed the variation of the 
needle, a phenomenon which had never 
before been remarked. He perceived, 
about night-fall, that the needle, instead 
of pointing to the north star, varied about 
half a point, or between five and six de- 
grees to the north-west, and still more on 
the following morning. Struck with this 
circumstance, he observed it attentively 
for three days, and found that the varia- 
tion increased as he advanced. He, at 
first, made no mention of this pheno- 
menon, knowing how ready his people 
were to take alarm, but it soon attracted 
the attention of the pilots, and filled them 
with consternation. It seemed as if the 
very laws of nature were changing as they 
advanced, and that they were entering 
another world, subject to unknown influ- 
ences. They apprehended that the com- 
pass was about to lose its mysterious 
virtues, and, without this guide, what 
was to become of them in a vast and 
trackless ocean? Columbus tasked his 
science and ingenuity for reasons with 
which to allay their terrors. He told 
them that the direction of the needle was 
not to the polar star, but to some fixed 
and invisible point. The variation, theree 
fore, was not caused by any fallacy in the 
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compass, but by the movement of the 
north star itself, which, like the other 
heavenly bodies, had its changes and re- 
volutions, and every day described a circle 
round the pole. The high opinion that 
the pilots entertained of Columbus as a 
profound astronomer, gave weight to his 
theory, and their alarm subsided. As 
yet the solar system of Copernicus was 
unknown ; the explanation of Columbus, 
therefore, was highly plausinle and inge- 
nious, and it shows the vivacity of his 
mind, ever ready to meet the emergency 
of the moment. The theory may at first 
have been advanced merely to satisfy the 
minds of others, but Columbus appears, 
subsequently, to have remained satisfied 
with it himself. The phenomenon has 
now become familiar to us. but we still 
continue ignorant of its cause. It is one 
of those mysteries of nature open to daily 
observation and experiment, and appa- 
rently simple from their famiharity, but 
which, on investigation, make the human 
mind conscious of its limits ; baffling the 
experience of the practical, and humbling 
the pride of science. 


DISCOVERY OF CUBA. 


Ar midnight, October 24th, 1492, Co- 
lumbus set sail from the island of Isa- 
bella, but was nearly becalmed until 
mid-day ; a gentle wind then sprang up, 
and, as he observes, began to blow most 
amorously. Every sail was spread, and 
he stood towards the west-south-west, the 
direction in which he was told the land 
of Cuba lay from Isabella. After three 
days navigation, in the course of which 
he touched at a group of seven or eight 
small islands, which he called Islas de 
Arena, supposed to be the present Muca- 
ras islands, and having crossed the Baha- 
ma bank and channel, he arrived, on the 
morning of the 28th October, in sight of 
the island of Cuba. The part which he 
first discovered is supposed to be the coast 
to the west of Nuevitas del Principe. 

As he approached this noble island, he 
was struck with its magnitude and the 
grandeur of its features; its high and 
airy mountains, which reminded him of 
those of Sicily ; its fertile valleys, and 
long sweeping plains watered by noble 
rivers ; its stately forests ; its bold pro- 
montories, and stretching headlands, which 
melted away into the remotest distance. 
He anchored in a beautiful river, free 
from rocks or shoals, of transparent water, 
fts banks overhung with trees. Here, 
landing, and taking possession of the 
ss he gave it the name of Juana, in 

onour of Prince Juan, and to the river 
the name of San Salvador. 
- On the arrival of the ships, two canoes 
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had put off from the shore, but on seeing 
the beat approach to sound the river for 
anchorage, they fled in affright. ‘The 
admiral visited two cabins, abandoned by 
their terrified inhabitants. They con- 
tained but scanty effects ; a few nets made 
of the fibres of the palm tree, hooks and 
harpoons of bone, and a few other fishing 
implements ; and one of the same kind 
of dogs which he had met with on the 
smaller islands, which never bark. He 
ordered that nothing should be taken away 
or deranged, contenting himself with not- 
ing the manner and means of living of 
the inhabitants. 

Returning to his boat, he proceeded 
for some distance up the river, more and 
more enchanted with the beauty of the 
country. The forests which covered each 
bank were of high and wide-spreading 
trees ; some bearing fruits, others flowers, 
while in some, both fruit and flower were 
mingled, bespeaking a perpetual round of 
fertility ; among them were many palms, 
but different from those of Spain and 
Africa; with the great leaves of these the 
natives thatched their cabins. 

The continual eulogies made by Co- 
lumbus on the beauty of the scenery were 
warranted by the kind of scenery he was 
beholding. There is a wonderful splen- 
dour, variety, and luxuriance in the vege- 
tation of those quick and ardent climates. 
The verdure of the groves, and the colours 
of the flowers and blossoms, derive a vi- 
vidness to the eye from the transparent 
purity of the air, and the deep serenity of 
the azure heavens. The forests, too, are 
‘full of life, swarming with birds of bril- 
liant plumage. Painted varieties of par- 
rots, and woodpeckers, create a glitter 
amidst the verdure of the grove, and hum- 
ming-birds rove from flower to flower, 
resembling, as has well been said, ani- 
mated particles of a rainbow. The scar- 
let flamingos, too, seen sometimes through 
an opening of a forest in a distant savan- 
nah, have the appearance of soldiers 
drawn up in battalion, with an advanced 
scout on the alert, to give notice of ap- 
proaching danger. Nor is the least beau- 
tiful part of animated nature the various 
tribes of insects that people every plant, 
displaying brilliant coats of mail, which 
sparkle to the eye like precious gems.* 

Such is the splendour of animal and 
vegetable creation in these tropical cli- 
mates, where an ardent sun imparts, in a 
manner, his own lustre to every object, 
and quickens nature into exuberant fecun- 
dity. The birds, in general, are not re- 


* The ladies of Havannah, on gala occasions, 
wear iu their hair numbers of those insects, 
which have a brilliancy equal to rubies, sap- 
phires, or diamonds. ‘ 
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markable for their notes, for it hasbeen 
-observed, that in the feathered race sweet- 
ness of song rarely accompanies brilliancy 
of plumage. Columbus remarks, how- 
ever, that there were various kinds which 
‘sang sweetly among the trees, and he fre- 
quently deceived himself in fancying that 
che heard the voice of the nightingale, a 
bird unknown in these countries. He 
- was, in fact, in a mood to see everything 
through a fond and favouring medium. 
His heart was full even to overflowing, 
for he was enjoying the fulfilment of his 
hopes, and the hard-earned but glorious 
reward of his toils and perils. Every- 
thing round him was beheld with the 
enamoured and exulting eyes of a disco- 
verer, where triumph mingles with ad- 
miration ; and it is difficult to conceive 
the rapturous state of his feelings, while 
.thus exploring the charms of a virgin 
world, won by his enterprise and valour. 

From his continual remarks on the 
beauty of the scenery, and from the plea- 
sure which he evidently derived from 
rural sounds and objects, he appears to 
have been extremely open to those deli- 
cious influences, exercised over some spi- 
-rits, by the graces and wonders of nature. 
-He gives utterance to these feelings with 
characteristic enthusiasm, and at the same 
time with the artlessness and simplicity 
of diction of a child. When speaking of 
some lovely scene among the groves, or 
along the flowery shore of this favoured 
-island, he says, ‘* one could live there for 
ever.”,—Cuba broke upon him like an 
elysium. ‘ It is the most beautiful is. 
land,” he says, ‘‘ that eyes ever beheld, 
:full of excellent ports and profound ri- 
vers.” The climate was more temperate 
here than in the other islands, the nights 
being neither hot nor cold, while the birds 
and grasshoppers sang all night long. 
Indeed there is a beauty in a tropical 
night, in the depth of the dark-blue sky, 
the lambent purity of the stars, and the 
resplendent clearness of the moon, that 
spreads over the rich landscape and the 

my groves, a charm more touching 
than the splendour of the day. 

In the sweet smell of the woods, and 
the odour of the flowers, which loaded 
every breeze, Columbus fancied he per- 
ceived the fragrance of oriental spices ; 
and along the shores he found shells of 
the kind of oyster which produces pearls. 
From the grass growing to the very edge 
of the water, he inferred the peacefulness 
of the ocean which bathes these islands, 
never lashing the shore with angry surges. 
Ever since his arrival among these An- 
tilles, he had. experienced nothing but 
.soft and gentle weather, and he concluded 
that a perpetual serenity reigned over 


these happy seas. He was. little suspi- 
cious of the occasional bursts of fury to 
which they are liable. Charlevoix, speak- 
ing from actual observation, remarks, 
“ The sea of those islands is commonly 
more tranquil than ours; but, like cer- 
tain people who are excited with difficulty, 
and whose transports of passion are as 
violent as they are rare, so when this sea 
becomes irritated, it is terrible. It breaks 
all bounds, overflows the country, sweeps 
away all things that oppose it, and leaves 
frightful ravages behind, to mark the 
extent of its inundations. It is after 
these tempests, known by the name. of 
hurricanes, that the shores are found co- 
vered with marine shells, which greatly 
surpass in lustre and beauty those of the 
European seas.” It is a singular fact, 
however, that the hurricanes, which al~ 
most annually devastate the Bahamas, 
and other islands in the immediate vici- 
nity of Cuba, have been seldom known 
to extend their influence to this favoured 
land. It would seem as if the very ele- 
ments were charmed into gentleness as 
they approached it. 


LAST ILLNESS AND DEATH OF 
COLUMBUS. 


Broken by age and infirmities, and 
worn down by the toils and hardships of 
his recent expedition, Columbus had 
looked forward to Seville as to a haven of 
rest, where he might repose awhile from 
his troubles. Care and sorrow, however, 
were destined to follow him by sea and 
land. In varying the scene he but varied 
the nature of his distress. ‘* Wearisome 
days and nights” were appointed to him 
for the remainder of his life; and the very 
margin of his grave was destined to be 
strewed with thorns. 

On arriving at Seville, he found all his 
affairs in confusion. Lver since he had 
been sent home in chains from Saint Do- 
mingo, when his house and effects had 
been taken possession of by Bobadills, 
his rents and dues had never been pro- 
perly collected; and such as had: ‘been 
gathered had been retained in the hands 
of the governor Ovando. ‘I have much 
vexation from the governor,” says he, in 
a letter to his son Diego. ‘‘ All tell me 
that I have there eleven or twelve thou- 
sand castellanos; and I have not received 
a quarto. * * * * I know well, that, 
since my departure, he must have received 
upwards of five thousand castellanos.” 
He entreated that a letter might be written 
by the king, commanding the payment 
of these arrears. without delay ; for his 
agents would not venture even to speak 
to Ovando on the subject, unless empow- 
ered by a letter from the sovereign. . 
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Columbus was not of a mercenary spi- 
rit; but his rank and situation required 
large expenditure. The world thought 
him in the ion of sources of inex- 
haustible wealth; but to him, as yet, 


those sources had furnished but precarious 


and scanty streams. a had 
exhausted his finances, and involved him 
in perplexities. All that he had been 
able to collect of the money due to him 
in Hispaniola, to the amount of twelve 
hundred eastellanos, had been expended 
in bringing home many of his late crew, 
who were in distress ; and for the greater 
part of the sum the crown remained his 
debtor. While struggling to obtain his 
mere pecuniary dues, he was absolutely 
suffering a d@gree of penury. He re- 
peatedly urges the necessity of economy 
to his son, Diego, until he can obtain a 
restitution of his property, and the pay- 


‘ment of his arrears. ‘ I receive nothing 


of the revenue due to me,” says he, in 
one letter; ‘“‘I live by borrowing.”— 
‘¢ Little have I profited,” he adds, in 
another, “ by twenty years of service, 
with such toils and perils; sinve, at pre- 
sent, 1 do not own a roof in Spain. If I 
desire to eat or sleep, I have no resort 
but an inn; and, for the most times, 
have not wherewithal to pay my bill.” 

Yet in the midst of these personal dis- 
tresses, he was still more solicitous for 
the payment of his seamen than of him- 
self. He wrote strongly and repeatedly 
to the sovereigns, entreating the discharge 
of the'r arrears; and he urged his son, 
Diego, who was at court, to exert himself 
likewise in their behalf. ‘ They are 
poor,” said he, “ and it is now nearly 
three oe since they left their homes. 
They have endured infinite toils and pe- 
rils, and they bring invaluable tidings, 
for which their majesties ought to give 
thanks to God and rejoice.” Notwith- 
standing his generous solicitude for these 
men, he knew several of them to have 
been his enemies; nay, that some of them 
were at this very time disposed to do him 
harm rather than good; such was the 
magnanimity of his spirit and his for- 
giving disposition. 

s e * 

In the midst of illness and despondency, 
when both life and hope were expiring 
in the bosom of Columbus, a new gleam 
was awakened and blazed up for the mo- 
ment with characteristic fervour. He 
heard with joy of the landing of king 
Philip and queen Juana, who had just 
arrived from Flanders to take possession 
of their throne of Castile. In the daugh- 
ter of Isabella he trusted once more to 
finda — and a friend. King Fer- 
dinand and all the court repaired to Lo- 


redo to receive the youthful sovereigts. 
Columbus would gladly have done the 
same, but he was confined to his bed by & 
severe return of his malady ; neither could 
he dispense with the aid and ministry of 
his son Diego, in his _— and helpless 
situation. His brother, the adelantado, 
therefore, his main dependence in all 
emergencies, was sent to represent him, 
and to present his homage and _congratu- 
lations. Columbus wrote by him to the 
new king and queen, expressing his grief 
at being prevented by illness from coming 
in person to manifest his devotion, but 
begging to be considered among the most 
faithful of their subjects. He expressed 
a hope that he should receive at their 
hands the restitution of his honours and 
estates, and assured them, that, Songh 
cruelly tortured at present by disease, he 
should yet be able to render them ser- 
vices, the like of which had never been 
witnessed. 

Such was the last sally of his sanguine 
and unconquerable spirit; which, disre- 
garding age and infirmities, and all past 
sorrows and disappointments, spoke from 
his dying bed with all the confidence of 
youthful hope; and talked of still greater 
enterprizes, as if he had a long and vigor- 
ous life before him, The adelantado took 
leave of his brother, whom he was never 
to behold again, and set out on his mission 
to the new sovereigns. He experienced 
the most gracious reception. The claims 
of the admiral were treated with great at- 
tention by the young king and queen, 
and flattering hopes were given of a speedy 
and prosperous termination to his suit. 

In the mean time the cares and troubles 
of Columbus were drawing to a close. 
The momentary fire which had recently 
reanimated him soon expired, quenched 
by his accumulating infirmities. Imme- 
diately after the departure of the adelan- 
tado his illness increased in violence. His 
last voyage had shattered beyond repair a 
frame already worn and wasted by a life 
of hardship; and, since his return, a se- 
ries of anxieties had robbed him of that 
sweet repose so necessary to recruit the 
weariness and debility of age. The cold 
ingratitude of his sovereign had chilled 
his heart. The continued suspension of 
his honours, and the enmity and defama- 
tion he ea at every turn, seemed 
to have thrown a deep shadow over that 
glory which had been the great object of 

is ambition. This shadow, it is true, 
could be but of transient duration ; but 
it is difficult for the most illustrious man 
to look beyond the present cloud which 
may obscure his fame, and anticipate is 
permanent lustre in the admiration of 
posterity. 
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Being admonished by his failing strength 
and his increasing sufferings that his end 
was Br yrange. he prepared to leave 
his affairs in order for the benefit of his 
successors. 

Having scrupulously attended to all 
the claims of affection, loyalty, and justice 
upon earth, Columbus turned his thoughts 
to heaven ; and having received the holy 
sacrament, and performed all the pious 
offices of a devout Christian, he expired 
with great resignation, on the day of As- 
cension, the 20th of May, 1506, being 
about seventy years of age. His last 
words were, “Jn manus tuas, Domine, 
commendo spiritum meum:” Into thy 
hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit. 

His body was deposited in the convent 
of St. Francisco, and his obsequies were 
celebrated with funereal pomp in the paro- 
chial church of Santa Maria dela Antigua 
de Valladolid. His remains were trans. 
ported afterwards, in 1513, to the Car- 
thusian monastery of Las Cuevas of 
Seville, to the chapel of St. Ann or of 
Santo Christo, in which chapel were like- 
wise deposited those of his son Don Diego, 
who died in the village of Montalban, on 
the 23rd of February, 1526. In the year 
1536 the bodies of Columbus and his son 
Diego were removed to Hispaniola, and 
interred in the principal chapel of the ca- 
thedral of the city of St. Domingo ; but 
even here they did not rest in quiet, hav- 
ing since been again disinterred and con- 
veyed to the Havanna, in the island of 
Cuba. 

A cheap honour was decreed to Colum- 
bus by Ferdinand after his death. He 
ordered a monument to be erected to his 
memory with this inscription :— 


POR CASTILLA Y POR LEON 
NUEVO MUNDO HALLO COLON. 


For Castile and Leon Columbus found a 
New World, 


A record of the great debt of gratitude due 
to the discoverer, which the monarch had 
so faithlessly neglected to discharge. At- 
tempts have been made, in recent days, 
by loyal Spanish writers, to vindicate the 
conduct of Ferdinand towards Columbus. 
They were doubtless well intended, but 
they have been futile, nor is their failure 
to be regretted. ‘Io screen such injustice 
in so eminent a character from the repro- 
bation of mankind, is to deprive history 
of one of its most important uses. Let 
the ingratitude of Ferdinand stand re- 
corded in its full extent, and endure 
throughout all time. The dark shadow 
which it casts upon his brilliant renown 
will be a lesson to all rulers, teaching 


them what is important to their own fame 
in their treatment of illustrious men. 


DISCOVERY OF THE ISLAND OF 
MADEIRA. 

THE discovery of Madeira by Macham 
rests principally — the authority of 
Francisco Alcaforado, an esquire of prince 
Henry of pny. who composed an 
account of it for that prince. It does not 
appear to have obtained much faith among 
Portuguese historians. No mention is 
made of it in Barros: he attributes the 
first discovery of the island to Joam 
Gonsalez and Tristam Vaz, who, he said, 
descried it from Porto Santo, resembling 
a cloud on the horizon. 

F is ~— oe gar ar ver . > 
¢ Gener istory of Vo’ >” vol. vi., 
seems inclined * ive credit to the ace 
count of Alcaforado. ‘It was com- 
posed,” he observes, “at a time when the 
attention of the public would have ex- 
posed the least falsities ; and no one was 
more capable than Alcaforado of giving 
an exact detail of this event, since he was 
of the number of those who participated 
in the second discovery.” The narrative, 
as originally written, was overcharged 
with ornaments and digressions ; it was 
translated inte French, and published in 
Paris in 1671. The French translator 
had retrenched the ornaments, but scru- 
sai retained the facts. The story, 

owever, is cherished in the islana of 
Madeira, where a painting in illustration 
of it is still to be seen. The following is 
the purport of the French translation ; I 
have not been able to procure the original 
of Alcaforado. 

During the reign of Edward ILI. of 
England, a young man of great cou 
and talent, named Robert Machan, fe 
in love with a young lady of rare beauty, 
of the name of Anne Dorset. She was 
his superiot in birth, and of a proud and 
aristocratic family; but the merit of 
Macham gained him the preference over 
all his rivals. The family of the young 
lady, to prevent her making an inferior 
alliance, obtained an order from the kin 
to have Macham arrested and confined 
until, by arbitrary means, they married 
his mistress to a man of ity. As 
soon as the nuptials were celebrated, the 
nobleman conducted his beautiful and 
afflicted bride to his seat near Bristol. 
Macham was now restored toliberty. In- 
dignant at the wrongs he had suffered, 
and certain of the affections of his mis- 
tress, he prevailed upon several friends to 
assist him in a project for the gratification 
of his love and his revenge. They fol- 
lowed hard on the traces of the new- 
married couple to Bristol: one of the 
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friends obtained an introduction into the 
family of the nobleman in quality of a 
groom : he found the young bride full of 
tender recollections of her lover, and of 
dislike to the husband thus forced upon 
her. Through the means of this friend, 
Macham had several communications with 
her, and concerted means for their escape 
to France, where they might enjoy their 
mutual love unmolested. 

When all things were prepared, the 
young lady rode out one day, accompanied 
only by the fictitious groom, under pre- 
tence of taking the air. No sooner were 
they out fof sight of the house than they 
galloped to an appointed place on the 
shore of the channel, where a boat awaited 
them. They were conveyed on board a 
vessel which lay with anchor a-trip and 
sails unfurled, ready to putto sea. Here 
the lovers were once more united. Fearful 
of pursuit, the ship immediately weighed 
anchor; they made their way rapidly 
along the coast of Cornwall, and Macham 
anticipated the triumph of soon landing 
with his beautiful prize on the shores of 
gay and gallant France. Unfortunately, 


‘an adverse and stormy wind arose in the 


night; at day-break they found them- 
selves out of sight of land ; the mariners 
were ignorant and inexperienced; they 
knew nothing of the compass, and it was 
a time when men were unaccustomed to 
traverse the high seas. For thirteen days 
the lovers were driven about on a tem- 
pestuous ocean, at the mercy of wind and 
wave. The fugitive bride was filled with 
terror and remorse, and looked upon this 
uproar of the elements as the anger of 
heaven directed against her. All the ef- 
forts of her lover could not remove from 
her mind a dismal presage of some ap- 
proaching catastrophe. 

At length the tempest subsided. On 
the fourteenth day, at dawn, the mariners 


. perceived what appeared to be a tuft of 


wood rising out of the sea; they joyfully 
steered for it, supposing it to be an island ; 
they were not mistaken. As they drew 
near, the rising sun shone upon noble 
forests, the trees of which were of a kind 


‘unknown to them; flights of birds also 


came hovering about the ship, and perched 
upon the yards and rigging without any 
signs of fear. 

The boat was sent on shore to recon- 
Noitre, and soon returned with such ac- 


* counts of the beauty of the country, that 


Macham determined to take his drooping 


_ companion to the land, in hopes her health 


and spirits might be restored by refresh- 
ment and repose. They were accompanied 


“on shore by the faithful friends who had 


assisted in their flight: the mariners re- 
mained on board to guard the ship. 


The country was indeed delightful ; 
the forests were stately and magnificent 5 
there were trees laden with excellent 
fruits, others with aromatic flowers ; the 
waters were cool and limpid; the sky 
serene ; and there was a balmy sweetness 
in the air. The animals that they met 
with showed no signs of alarm or ferocity ; 
from which they concluded that the island 
was uninhabited. On penetrating alittle 
distance they found a beautiful sheltered 
meadow, the green bosom of which was 
bordered by laurels, and refreshed by a 
mountain brook which ran sparkling over 
pebbles; in the centre was a majestic 
tree, the wide branches of which afforded 
shade from the rays of the sun. Here 
Macham had bowers constructed, and de- 
termined to pass a few days, hoping that 
the sweetness of the country, and the se- 
Tene tranquillity of this delightful soli- 
tude, would recruit the dreoping health 
and spirits of his companion. 

Three days, however, had scarcely 
passed, when a violent storm arose from 
the north-east, and raged all night over 
the island. On the succeeding morning 
Macham repaired to the sea-side, but no- 
thing of his ship was to be seen, and he 
concluded that it had foundered in the 
tempest. 

Consternation fell upon the little band 
thus left in an uninhabited island in the 
midst of the ocean. The blow fell most 
severely on the timid and repentant bride. 
She had reproached herself with being the 
cause of all their misfortunes, and from 
the first had been haunted by dismal fore- 
bodings. She now considered them about 
to be accomplished, and her horror was 
so great as to deprive her of speech: she 
expired in three days, without uttering a 
word, 

Macham was struck with despair at 
beholding the tragical end of this tender 
and beautiful being. He upbraided him- 
self, in the transports of his grief, with 
tearing her from her home, her country, 
and her friends, to perish upon a savage 
coast. All the efforts of his companions to 
console him were in vain; he died within 
five days, broken-hearted, begging, asa last 
request, that his body might be interred 
beside that of his mistress, at the foot of 
a rustic altar which they had erected 
under the greattree. They set up a large 
wooden cross on the spot, on which was 
placed an inscription wriften by Macham 

imself, relating, in a few words, his pi- 
teous adventure, and praying any Christ- 
ians who might arrive there to build a 
chapel in the place, dedicated to Jesus 
the Saviour. 

After the death of their commander, 
his followers consulted about the means 
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to escape from the island. The ship’s 
boat remained on the shore; they re- 
paired it, and put it in a state to bear a 
voyage, and then made sail, intending to 
return to England. Ignorant of their 
situation, and carried about by the winds, 
they were cast upon the coast of Morocco, 
where, their boat being shattered upon 
the rocks, they were captured by the 
Moors and thrown into prison. Here 
they understood that their ship had shared 
the same fate, having been driven from 
her anchorage in the tempest, and carried 
to the same inhospitable coast, where all 
the crew were made prisoners. 

The prisons of Morocco were in those 
days filled with captives of all nations, 
taken by their cruisers. Here the Eng- 
lish prisoners met with an experienced 
pilot, a Spaniard of Seville, named Juan 
de Morales; he listened to their story 
with great interest, inquired into the 
situation and description of the island 
they had discovered, and subsequently, 
on his redemption from prison, commu- 
nicated the circumstances, it is said, to 
Prince Henry of Portugal. 

There is a difficulty in the above nar- 
rative of Alcaforado in reconciling dates. 
The voyage is said to have taken place 
during the reign of idward III., which 
commenced in 1327, and ended in 1378. 
Morales, to whom the English communi- 
cated their voyage, is said to have been 
in the service of the Portuguese in the 
second discovery of Madeira in 1418 and 
1420. Even if the voyage and imprison- 
ment had taken place in the last year of 
king Edward’s reign, this leaves a space 
of forty years. 

Hakluyt gives an account of the same 
voyage, taken from Antonio Galvano: he 
varies in certain particulars. ‘* It hap- 
pened,” he says, “ in the year 1344, in 
the time of Peter IV. of Arragon. Mac- 
ham cast anchor ‘in a bay since called after 
him Machio. The lady being ill, he 
took her on shore, accompanied by some 
of his friends, and the ship sailed without 
them. After the death of the lady, Mac- 
ham made a canoe out of a tree, and ven- 
tured to sea in it with his companions ; 
they were cast upon the coast of Africa, 
where the Moors, considering it asa kind 
of miracle, carried them to the king of 
their country, who sent him to the king 
of Castile. .In consequence of the tradi- 


‘tional accounts remaining of this voyage, 


Henry II. of Castile sent people, in 1395, 
? 


to re-discover this island. 





Wazlitt’s ike of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


NAPOLEON'S LOVE OF HIS COUNTRY. 
Bonaparte, when a'boy, used to have 
frequent disputes with his uncle, the 
archdeacon of Ajaccio, about the mischief 
done by his goats (which procured him 
the appellation of an innovator from the 
old man), and he does not appear to have 
forgotten his former grudge against them. 
He brooded up to the period of manhood on 
the vexations and debasement of his coun. 
try (as is evident from his letter to Paoli, 
dated June, 1789), so that his first revo- 
lutionary ardour was engrafted on his re- 
sentment of the wrongs or insults suffered 
by Corsica from the old French govern- 
ment, and on the hope of her emancipa- 
tion. He retained to the last a vivid re- 
collection of the scene of his early child- 
hood, and spoke of its valleys, its precis 
pices, its torrents, its glowing sky, and 
keen passions, with all the enthusiasm of 
allover. Those objects excite the deepest 
regret which give scope to the imagina- 
tion, not those which satisfy it. His at. 
tachment to Corsica must have been 
strong, since he fancied at one time it 
might afford him a final refuge from his 
enemies. He repelled with indignation 
the sarcasm thrown out by some writer, 
that * the French had sought an emperor 
among a people whom the Romans had 
refused to receive for slaves.” This, 
which was meant for a satire, was in fact 
a compliment. Their unwillingness to 
serve did not make them unfit to rule. 
Yet the French themselves sometimes af- 
fect to throw the blame of Bonaparte’s 
ambition, and of all their misfortunes 
(which they say he brought upon them), 
on the original sin of his not being born 
in France. 


THE FRENCH CHARACTER. 


TuHE French are a people extremely sus- 
ceptible of provocation. Like women, 
forced out of their natural character, they 
become furies. Naturally light and quick, 
good sense and good temper are their un- 
pope and enviable characteristics: but 

events occur to stagger or supersede 
these habitual qualities, there-then seems 
no end of the extravagances of opinion, 
or cruelties in practice, of which they are 
capable, as it were, from the mere im- 
pression of novelty and contrast. They 
are the creatures of impulse, whether 
good or bad. Their very thoughtlessness 
and indifference prevent them from being 
shocked ‘at the irregularities which the 
passion of the moment leads them td 
commit ; and from the nicest sense of the 
ridiculous, and the justest ¢acé in common 
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things, there is no absurdity of specula- 
tion, no disgusting rhodomontade or wild- 
ness of abstraction, into which they will 
not run when once thrown off their guard. 
They excel in the trifling and familiar, 
and have not strength of character or soli- 
dity of judgment to cope with great 

uestions or trying occasions. When 

ey attempt the grand and striking, they 
fail from too much presumption, and 
from too much fickleness. In a word, 
from that eternal smile on the cheek to a 
massacre, there is but one step: for those 
who are delighted with every thing, will 
be shocked at nothing. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE BASTILLE. 


Awn alarm had been spread in,the night 
that the regiment quartered at St. Denis 
was on its way to Paris, and that the 
cannon of the Bastille had been point- 
ed in the direction of the Street of St. 
Antoine. This information, the dread 
which this fortress inspired, the recollec- 
tion of the horrors which had been perpe- 
trated there, its very name, which ap- 
palled all hearts and made the blood run 
cold, the necessity of wresting it from the 
hands of its old and feeble possessors, 
drew the attention of the multitude to 
this hated spot. From nine in the morn- 
ing of the memorable 14th of July till 
two, Paris, from one end to the other, 
rang with the same watch-word :—‘¢ To 
the Bastille! To the Bastille!” The 
inhabitants poured there in throngs from 
all quarters, armed with different wea- 
pons; the crowd that already surrounded 
it was considerable ; the sentinels were at 
their posts, and the drawbridges raised as 
in war-time. 

A deputy from the district of St. Louis 
de la Culture, Thuriot de la Rosiere, then 
asked to = with the governor, M. De- 
launay. ing admitted into his pre- 
sence, he required that the direction of 
the cannon should be changed. Three 
guns were pointed against the entrance, 
though the Governor pretended that every 
thing remained in the state in which it 
had always been. About forty Swiss and 
eighty Invalids garrisoned the place, from 
whom he obtained a promise not to fire on 
the people, unless they were themselves 
attacked. His companions began to be 
uneasy, and called loudly for him. To 
satisfy them, he showed himself on the 
ramparts, from whence he could see an 
immense multitude flocking from all 
parts, and the Fauxbourg Se. Antoine 
advancing as it were in amass. He then 
returned to his friends, and gave them 
what titings he had collected. 

But the crowd, not satisfied, demanded 
the surrender of the fortress. From time 
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to time the ahgry cry was repeated s 
% Down with the Bastille!’ Two men, 
more determined than the rest, pressed 
forward, attacked a guard-house, and at- 
tempted to break down the chains of the 
bridge with the blows of an axe. The 
soldiers called out to them to fall back, 
threatening to fire if they did not. But 
they repeated their blows, shattered the 
chains, and lowered the drawbridge, over 
which they rushed with the crowd. They 
threw themselves upon the second bridge, 
in the hopes of making themselves mas- 
ters of it in the same manner, when the 
garrison fired and dispersed them for a 
few minutes. They soon, however, re- 
turned to the charge; and for several 
hours during a murderous discharge of 
musquetry, and amidst heaps of the 
wounded and dying, renewed the attack 
with unabated courage and obstinacy, led 
on by twobrave men, Elie and Hulin, 
their rage and desperation being inflamed 
to a pitch of madness by the scene of ha- 
voc around them. Several deputations 
arrived from the Hétel-de-Ville to offer 
terms of accommodation : but in the noise 
and fury of the moment they could not 
make themselves heard, and the storming 
continued as before.* 

The assault had been carried on in this 
manner with inextinguishable rage and 
great loss of blood to the besiegers, 
though with little progress made for 
above four hours, when the arrival of the 
French Guards with cannon altered the 
face of things. The garrison urged the 
Governor to surrender. The wretched 
Delaunay, dreading the fate which awaited 
him, wanted to blow up the place and 
bury himself under the ruins, and was ad- 
vancing for this purpose with a lighted 
match in his hand towards the powder 
magazine, but was prevented by the sol- 
diers, who planted the white flag on the 
platform, and reversed their arms in token 
of submission. This was not enough for 
those without. They demanded with loud 
and reiterated cries to have the draw- 
bridges let down; and on an assurance 
being given that no harm was intended, 
the bridges were lowered, and the assail- 
ants tumultuously rushed in. The en- 
deavours of their leaders could not save 
the Governor, or a number of the soldiers, 
who were seized on by the infuriated 
multitude, and put to death for havin 
fired on their fellow-citizens. Thus fe 
the Bastille ; and the shout that accem- 
panied its downfall was echoed through 
Europe, and men rejoiced that ‘‘ the grass 


* It has been said (I know not how truly) that 
Thomas Clarkson, the author of the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade, was ont of those most actively 
employed on this occasion. 
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gtew where the Bastille stood!” Earth 
was lightened of a load that oppressed it, 
nor did this ghastly object any longer 
startle the sight, like an ugly spider ly- 
ing in wait for its accustomed prey, and 
brooding in sullen silence over the wrongs 
which it had the will, though not the 
power to inflict. * 

The stormers of the Bastille arrived at 


* The Bastille was taken about a quarter be- 
fore six o’clock in the evening (Tuesday the 14th 
of July,) after a four hours’ attack. Only one 
cannon was fired from the fortress, and only one 
person was killed among the besieged. The gar- 
rison consistea of $2 invalids, 2 cannoneers, and 
32 Swiss. Of the assailants, 83 were killed on 
the spot, 60 were wounded, of whom 15 died of 
their wounds, and 13 were disabled. A great 
many barrels of gunpowder had been conveyed 
here from the arsenal, in the night between the 
12th and 13th. Delaunay the governor was killed 
on the steps of the Hétel-de-Ville, as also De- 
losme the mayor. Only seven prisoners were 
found in the Bastille; four of these, Pujade, 
Bechade, La Roche, and La Caurege, were for 
forgery. M. de Solages was put in in 1782, at 
the desire of his father, since which time every 
communication from without was carefully with- 
held from him. Ue did not know the smallest 
event that had taken place in all that time, and 
was told by the turnkey when he heard: the firing 
of the cannon, that it was owing to a riot about 
the price of bread. M. Tavernier, a bastard 
son of Paris Duverney, had been confined ever 
since the 4th of August, 1759. The last prisoner 
was a Mr. White, who went mad, and it could 
never be discovered who or what he was: by 
the name he must have been English. When 
Lord Alb le was b d at Pati, 
in the year 1753, he by mere accident caughta 
sight of the list of persons confined in the Bas- 
tille, lying on the table of the French minister, 
with the name of Gordon at their head, Being 
struck with the circumstance, he inquired into 
the meaning of it; but the French minister 
could give no account of it; and on the pri- 
soner himself being released and sent for, he 
could only state that he had been confined there 
thirty years, but had nut the slightest knowledge 
or suspicion of the cause for which he had been 
arrested. Nor is this wonderful, when we con- 
sider that lettres de cachet were sold, with blanks 
left for the names to be filled up at the pleasure 
or malice of the purchasers. When the crowd 
gained possession of this loathsome spot, they 
eagerly poured into every corner and turning of 
it, went down into the lowest dungcons with a 
breathless curiosity and horror, knocking with 
sledge-hammersat their triple portais, and break- 
ing down and destroying everything in their way. 
The stones and devices on the battlements were 
torn off and thrown into the ditch, and the pa- 
pers and documents were at the same time un- 
fortunately destroyed. A low range of dungeons 
was discovered under ground, close tothe moat ; 
and so contrived, that if those within had forced 
& passage through, they would have let in the 
water of the ditch and been suffocated. In one 
of these a skeleton was found hanging to an iron 
cramp in the wall. In reading the accounts of 
the demolition of this building, one feels that in- 
dignation should have melted the stone walls 
like flax, and that the dungeons should have 
given up their dead to assist the living! The 
Bastille was begun in 1370, in Charles the Fifth’s 
time, by one Hugh Abriot, provost of the city, 
who was afterwards shut up in it in 1381. It at 
first consisted only of two towers; two more 
were added by Charles VI. and four more in 
1383. Two days after it was taken, it was order- 
ed by the National Assembly to be razed to the 
i and in Mey 1790, not a trace of it was 
eft. 





the place de Grave, rending the air with 
shouts of victory. They marched on to 
the great hall of the Hotel-de Ville in all 
the terrific and unusual pomp of a pu 
lar triumph. Such of them as is- 
played most courage and ardour were 
borne on the shoulders of the rest, crowned 
with laurel. They were escorted up the 
hall by near two thousand of the popu: 
lace, their eyes flaming, their hair in wild 
disorder, variously accoutred, pressing 
tumultuously on each other, and making 
the heavy floors almost crack beneath their 
footsteps. One bore the keys and flag of 
the Bastille, another the regulations of 
the prison brandished on the point of a 
bayonet; a third (a thing horrible to re- 
late !) held in his bloody fingers the buc- 
kle of the Governer’s stock. In this order 
it was that they entered the Hétel-de-Ville 
to announce their victory to the Commit- 
tee, and to decide on the fate of their re- 
maining prisoners, who, in spite of the 
impatient cries to give no quarter, were 
rescued by the exertions of the comman- 
dant La Salle, Moreau de St. Mery, and 
the intrepid Elie. 


MIRABEAU , 
(On whom the court had just then fixed 


‘their eyes as a person likely to stop what 


he had so great a share in acceleratin 
died in April, 1791; and his death, 
which was sudden, and by some attri- 
buted to poison, was lamented by all 
France. He was the alarm-bell of the 
Revolution, the mouth-piece of the As- 
sembly, the very model of a French ora- 
tor: if he had been less of a mounte- 
bank or actor, he could not have pro- 
duced the effect he did. He caught with 
singular felicity and animation the feeling 
of the moment, and giving it a tenfold 
impulse by his gesture, voice, and eye, 
sent it back with electrical force into the 
breasts of his audience. He seized the 
salient point of every question, saw the 
giddy fluctuation of opinion, and rushed 
in and turned it to his own advantage. By 
his boldness and promptitude he exercised 
a dictatorial power over the Assembly, 
and held them in subjection by a brilliant 
and startling succession of pointed ap- 
peals, as Robespierre afterwards did by 
the reiterated and gloomy monotony of his 
denunciations. irabeau bore a resem- 
blance to the late Lord Chatham in his 
commanding tone and personal aj 
trophes, but with more of theatrical dis. 
play and rhetorical common-place. He 
died just in time to save his popularity, 
or to prevent his becoming, in all proba. 
bility, an abject and formidable deserter 
from the cause of the people; for after 
his death a clandestine correspondence 
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‘with the Queen’s party was discovered by 
‘the minister Roland ; and on this occa- 
sion his bust, which stood in the hall of 
‘the Legisiature, was veiled with a grace- 
‘ful mixture of reproach and regret. ; 





Ir was at the siege of Toulon that, stand- 
ing by one of the batteries where a can- 
noneer was shot dead at his side, Bona- 
parte took the ramrod which had fallen 
-out of his hands, and charged the gun se- 
veral times. He by this means caught 
an infectious cutaneous disease, which 
was not completely cured till many years 
after, and which often did great injury to 
his health. It was here also he became 
acquainted with several officers, who were 
afterwards the most strongly attached to 
him ; among others with Duroc. On one 
occasion, while constructing a battery, he 
wanted some one to write a letter for him. 
A young man stepped forward to offer his 
services. The letter was hardly finished 
when a cannon-ball, striking near him, 
covered him all over with earth. ‘‘ Good,” 
said the writer, ‘* we shall not want sand 
this time.” This sally, together with the 
coolness he displayed, was the making of 
the young soldier’s fortune. It was Junot. 
Doppet, to whom Bonaparte is not very 
‘favourable, has, however, made a very 
‘honourable mention of him in his Me. 
moirs of the campaign. He says, ‘“‘ When- 
ever he visited the outposts of the army, 
he was always sure to find the Comman- 
dant of Artillery at his; he slept little, 
that little he took on the ground, wrap 

in his mantle: he hardly ever quitted his 
batteries.” So watchful was he for the 
enemy and for fame ! 





In 1795, Napoleon passed most of his 
time at Paris in meditation and retire- 
ment. He went out but seldom, and had 
few- acquaintances. He endeavoured to 
forget the sense of mortification and neg- 
Ject by a more intense application to his 
_professional studies. 

He sometimes went to the Théatre 
-Feydeau, where he happened to be when 
he first heard of the rising of the Sec- 
.tions ; and frequented the Corazza coffee- 
-house in the Palais-Royal, where he used 
to meet some of his: old companions in 
-arms, as well as several actors of the day, 
-and where the celebrated ‘Talma is said to 
‘have once.paid ‘his reckoning for him, for 
which he had left his sword in pledge. 
-He himself however contradicts the truth 
of this anecdote, and says that he was 
personally known to Talma only after he 
became First Consul. 


SIR SIDNEY 8SMITH. 


Ir is a singular example of the effect of 
personal character and of a spirit of gene- 
rosity and bravery when it shines through 
the whole air and deportment of a man, 
that Sir Sidney Smith, during the two 
years he remained in the Temple, ob- 
tained such influence over the gaoler, and 
the latter reposed such confidence in his 
bare word of honour, that he often let him 
out on his parole, and accompanied him 
to coffee-houses, the theatres, or even went 
out hunting with him in the woods of 
Echoen, near Paris, at the very time when 
he was supposed to be au secret. Such 
is the ascendant which courage and frank- 
ness of spirit exercise over the honest and 
humane mind. 


NAPOLEON IN 1797. 

A CONSIDERABLE change had taken 
place in Bonaparte’s situation and manner 
of living since his return to Paris this 
time. He lived in a style of affluence, 
and was (whether he encouraged it or not) 
an object of public attention. Two years 
before he had lived in great frugality as 
well as obscurity, and had often passed 
whole mornings at a little xeading-room 
in the Palais-Royal, where, seeing him 
cold and tired, the wife of the master of 
the shop would sometimes invite him to 
take a basin of soup with her, applying 
to him the familiar epithet of her Little 
Corsican, ( Petit Corsico.) As a recom. 
— for this kindness and hospitality, 

onaparte, when first consul, gave her 
husband the employment of making the 
Abridgment of the Moniteurs, which was 
a considerable advantage to him. When 
afterwards it became a question how to 
restrict the liberty of the press, and some 
one proposed to — to strike at the 
gtievance complained of at once by wt 
ting down the reading-rooms, he replied, 
*© No, he would never do that—he had 
known too well the comfort of having a 
place of that kind to go to, where he 
could always find a fire and the newspaper 
or pamphlet of the day to amuse him, 
ever to deprive others who might be in 
his situation of the same resource.”* 


ACRE. 


Dunne some part of the siege of Acre, 
a shell thrown from the garrison fell at 
Napoleon’s feet: ‘Two soldiers who were 
standing near, seized and closely embraced 
him, making a rampart of their bodies for 
him against the effects of the shell, which 
exploded and covered them with sand. 
They all three sank into the hole formed 
by its bursting; one of the soldiers was 


* He used at this time to frequent the Caffé 
Corazza in the Palais-Royal. : 
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wounded. He made them both officers. 
One of them lost his leg at Moscow, and 
commanded at Vincennes when the Allies 
entered at Paris. When summoned by 
the Russians to surrender, he replied that 
‘¢ as soon as they sent him back the leg 
he had lost at Moscow, he would give up 
the fortress.” This man came from Pe- 
rigeux in the Dordonne, and survived his 
master, whose life he perhaps saved. 
Many times in his life Bonaparte had 
been saved by the soldiers and officers 
throwing themselves before him when he 
was in the most imminent danger. At 
Arcole, when he was at the head of a des- 
perate charge, his aide-de-camp, Colonel 
Muiron, threw himself before his general, 
covered him with his body, and received 
the blow which was aimed athim. ‘He 
fell at my feet,” says Napoleon, ‘ and 
bis blood spouted up in my face. Never 
yet, I believe, has there been such devo- 
tion shown by soldiers, as mine have ma- 
nifested for me. In all my misfortunes 
never has the soldier, even when expiring, 
been wanting to me—never has man been 
served more faithfully by his troops. With 
the last drop of blood gushing out of their 
veins, they exclaimed Vive /’ Empereur !” 


At the battle of Hanau, General Le 
Tor, who fell afterwards at the battle of 
Ligny, and to whose daughter Bonaparte 
left a legacy, cut his way through a troop 
of Austrian cavalry to extricate Napoleon, 
who had been surrounded’by them. He 
received a number of sabre-wounds, and 
his face was dreadfully scaritied. Bona- 

te told him, laughing, that if his wife 
a handsome English woman) admired 
him for his beauty, he ought to be afraid 
of meeting her again. The name of this 
lady was Newton, and the emperor used 
to compliment her by saying, that she 
did as much honour to her country by 
her grace and beauty as her illustrious 
namesake had done by his science. Bo- 
naparte entering a wretched hovel in one 
of his compaigns, and finding some pota- 
toes roasting in the ashes, greedily seized 
on one ; and the other officers (of whom 
General Le Tor was one) drawing back, 
hesaid, “* Why don’t you help yourselves ? 
Do you think I am to burn my fingers 
for you?” ‘This cordial familiarity of 
manners, contrasted with the elevation of 
power, would naturally account for the 
extreme devotion of his troops. 


NAPOLEON’S RETURN FROM EGYPT. 


Ow the 9th of October, 1799, (16th of 
Vendemiaire, year 8,) the frigates La 
Muiron and La Carrére, and the xebecks 
La Revanche and La Fortune, with which 
Bonaparte had ‘sailed from Rosetta, cast 


anchor at break of day in the-gulf of 
Frejus. 

No sooner were the French frigates de- 
scried, than it was conjectured they came 
from Egypt. The people ran in crowds 
to the shore, eager for news from the army. 
It was ‘soon understood that Napoleon 
was on board, and such was the enthu- 
siasm among the people, that even the 
wounded soldiers got out of the hospitals 
in spite of the guards, and went to the 
shore. The spectators wept for joy. In 
a moment the sea was covered with boats. 
The officers belonging to the fortifications 
and the customs, the crews of the ships 
that were anchored in the road, in short, 
every body thronged round the frigates. 

At six o’clock that evening Napoleon, 
accompanied by Berthier, set off for Paris. 
The fatigue of the passage, and the effect 
of the transition from a dry to a moist 
climate, compelled Napoleon to stop some 
hours at Aix. The inhabitants of the 
city and of the neighbouring villages came 
in crowds to offer their congratulations at 
seeing him again. ‘Those who lived too 
far from the road to present themselves 
ps in = = oo and hoisted 

upon 8 es, which at night 
blazed With rears sors Bo It wands 
like the return of a citizen to his country, 
or of a general at the head of a victorious 
army, but seemed to imply something 
more than this. The enthusiasm of 
Avignon, Montelimart, , Valence, and 
Vienne was only su by that of 
Lyons. That city, in which Napoleon 
rested for twelve hours, was in a state of 
general delirium. The Lyonnese had al- 
ways testified a strong attachment to him, 
perhaps from feeling a peculiar interest 
(on account of their situation) in all that 
related to Italy. They had also just re- 
ceived the accounts of the battle of Abou- 
kir, which formed a striking contrast to 
the defeat of the French armies of Ger- 
many and Italy. ‘ We are numerous, 
we are brave,” the people seemed ev 
where to say, “and yet we are conq: 
We want a leader to direct: us—we now 
behold him, and our glory will once more 
shine forth.” Inthe mean time, the news 
of Napoleon’s return had reached Paris. It 
was announced at the theatres, and caused 
an universal sensation, of which even the 
Directory partook. Some of the Société 
du Manége trembled on the occasion, 
but they dissembled their real feelings so 
as to seem to share the common sentiment. 
Baudin, the deputy from the Ardennes, 
who had been much grieved at the dis- 
astrous turn the affairs of the Republic 
had taken, died of joy when he ‘heard of 
Napoleon’s return. 
Napoleon had already quitted Lyons, 
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before his landing was announced in Paris. 
With a precaution hardly necessary in 
these circumstances, he took a different 
road from the one he had mentioned to 
his couriers; so that his wife, his family, 
and particular friends went ina wrong 
direction to meet him, and some days 
elapsed in consequence before he saw 
them. Having thus arrived in Paris 
quite unexpectedly, he had alighted at his 
own house in the Rue Chantereine before 
any one knew of his being in the capital. 
Two hours afterwards he presented him- 
self to the Directory; and being recog. 
nised by the soldiers on guard, was wel- 
comed with shouts of gladness. Happy 
still was this period when every spark of 
enthusiasm was not dead, and there was 
at least one man in the world who could 
excite the least emotion in the public 
breast ! 

Bonaparte had every reason to congra- 
tulate himself on the reception he met 
with on all sides. The nature of past 
events sufficiently instructed him as to 
the situation of France ; and the informa- 
tion he had procured on his journey had 
made him acquainted with all that was 

ing on. His resolution was taken. 

at he had been unwilling to attempt 
on bis return from Italy, he was now de- 
termined to do at once. He had the 
greatest contempt for the government of 
the Directory and for the leaders in the 
two Councils. Resolved to possess him- 
self of authority and to restore France to 
her late glory by giving a powerful im- 
pulse to public affairs, he had left Egypt 
to execute this project; and all that he 
had seen in passing through France had 
confirmed his sentiments and strength. 
ened his design. 


PASSAGE OF ST. BERNARD. 
TuEnE is a road practicable for artillery 
from Lausanne to St. Pierre, a village at 
the foot of the St. Bernard, and from St. 
Remi to Aosta on the other side. The 
difficulty then lay in the ascent and de- 
scent of the Gzeat St. Bernard, a difficulty 
so great as to appear nearly insurmount- 
able. General Marescot had been sent 
to reconnoitre ; and on his reporting that 
the passage seemed barely possible, Bo- 
naparte replied, ‘* Let us set forward 
then.” The way over Mount Cenis pre- 
sented the same obstacles, and the country 
beyond was more open and exposed to the 
enemy. There is only a rugged moun- 
tain-path over the St. Bernard, which 
often winds over almost inaccessible pre- 
cipices. The passage of the artillery was 
the most arduous task. The gurs had 
been taken in pieces, and the carriages, 
the ammunition, together with the car- 


tridges for the intantry and mountain. 
forges, were transported on the backs of 
mules. But how get the pieces them. 
selves over? For this purpose, a num- 
ber of trunks of trees, hollowed out for 
the reception of the guns, which were 
fastened into. them by their trunnions, 
had been prepared beforehand ; to every 
piece thus secured a hundred soldiers 
were attached, who had to drag them up 
the steeps. All this was carried into 
effect so promptly, that the march of the 
artillery caused no delay. The troops 
themselves made it a point of honour to 
be foremost in this new kind of duty; 
and one entire division chose to bivouac 
on the summit of the mountain in the 
midst of snow and excessive cold, rather 
than leave their artillery behind them. 
Throughout the whole passage the mili- 
tary bands played, and at the most diffi- 
cult spots the charge was beaten to give 
fresh animation to the soldiers; while 
the cry of the eagle was faintly heard, 
and the wild goat turned to gaze at so un- 
usual a sight. Field-forges were esta- 
blished at the villages of St. Pierre and 
St. Remi for dismounting and mounting 
the artillery. The army succeeded in 
getting a hundred wagons over. 

On the 16th of May the First Consul 
slept at the convent of St. Maurice, and 
the whole ed passed the St. Bernard 
on the 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th of May. 
Bonaparte himself crossed on the 20th, 
either on foot or riding a mule belonging 
to one of the inhabitants of St. Pierre, 
which the prior of the convent had recom. 
mended as the most sure-footed in all the 
country. His guide the whole way was 
a tall, robust youth of twenty-two, who 
conversed freely with him, answering the 
— that were put to him, and con- 

ding all his troubles to the First Consul 
with the simplicity of his age and situa- 
tion in life. Napoleon took no notice of 
his distresses, but on parting with him, 
gave him a note to the superiors of the 
convent ; and the next day, he was sur- 
prised to find himself in possession of a 
house, a piece of ground, and of all he 
wanted.—The First Consul rested an hour 
at the convent of the Hospitallers, at the 
top of the Great St. Bernard, and per- 
formed the descent on a sledge down an 
almost perpendicular glacier. The horses 
had more difficulty in descending than in 
ascending, though few accidents happened. 
The monks of the convent were well pro- 
vided with stores of wine, bread and 
cheese; and each soldier, as he passed, 
received a large ration from the good 
fathers. 
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Bishop Weber's Endta. 


BENARES, THE CAPITAL OF INDIA. 


No Europeans live in the town, nor are 
the streets wide enough for a wheel-car- 
riage. Mr. Frazer’s gig was stopped 
short almost in its entrance, and the rest 
of the way was passed in tonjons, through 
alleys so crowded, so narrow, and so wind- 
ing, that even a tonjon* sometimes passed 
with difficulty. The houses are mostly 
lofty, none I think less than two stories, 
most of three, and several of five or six, 
a sight which I now for the first time 
saw in India. The streets, like those of 
Chester, are considerably lower than the 
ground-floors of the houses, which have 
mostly arched rows in front, with little 
shops behind them. Above these, the 
houses are richly embellished with veran- 
dahs, galleries, projecting oriel windows, 
and very broad and overhanging eaves, 
supported by carved brackets. Thenum- 
ber of temples is very great, mostly small 
and stuck like shrines in the angles of the 
streets, and under the shadow of the lofty 
houses. Their forms, however, are not 
ungraceful, and there are many of them 
entirely covered over with beautiful and 
elaborate carvings of flowers, animals, 
and palm-branches, equalling in minute- 
ness and richness the best specimens that 
I have seen of Gothic or Grecian archi- 
tecture. The material of the buildings is 
a very good stone, from Chunar, but the 
Hindoos here seem fond of painting them 
a deep red colour, and, indeed, of cover- 
ing the more conspicuous parts of their 
houses with paintings in gaudy colours 
of flower-pots, men, women, bulls, ele- 
phants, gods and goddesses, in all their 
many-formed, many-headed, many-hand- 
ed, and many-weaponed varieties. The 
sacred bulls devoted to Siva, of every age, 
tame and familiar as mastiffs, walk lazily 
up and down these narrow streets, or are 
seen lying across them, and hardly to be 
kicked up (any blows, indeed, given them 
must be of the gentlest kind, or woe be 
to the profane wretch who braves the pre- 
judices of this fanatic population) in order 
to make way for the tonjon. Monkeys 
sacred to Hunimaun, the divine ape who 
conquered Ceylon for Rama, are in some 
parts of the town equally numerous, cling- 
ing to all the roofs and little projections 
of the temples, putting their impertinent 
heads and hands into every fruiterer’s or 
confectioner’s shop, and snatching the 
food from the children at their meals. 
Faqueer’s houses, as they are called, 
Occur at every turn, adorned with idols, 
and sending out an unceasing tinkling 


* A species of litter. 


and strumming of vinas, biyals, and other 
discordant instruments; while religious 
mendicants of évery Hindoo sect, offering 
every conceivable deformity, which chalk, 
cow-dung, disease, matted locks, distorted 
limbs and disgusting and hideous atti- 
tudes of penance can show, literally line 
the principal streets on both sides. The 
number of blind persons is very great (I 
was going to say of lepers also, but I am 
not sure whether the appearance on the 
skin may not have been filth and chalk) ; 
and here I saw repeated instances of that 
penance of which I had heard much in 
Europe, of men with their legs or arms 
voluntarily distorted y keeping them in 
one position, and their hands clenched till 
the nails grew out at the backs. Their 
pitiful exclamations as we passed, ‘“‘ Agha 
Sahib,” * Topee Sahib,” (the usual names 
in Hindostan for an European,) * khana 
ke waste kooch cheez do,” ‘* give me 
something to eat,” soon drew from me 
what few pice I had; but it was a dro 
of water in the ocean, and the importuni- 
ties of the rest, as we advanced into the 
city, were almost drowned in the hubbub 
which surrounded us. Such are the sights 
and sounds which greet a stranger on en- 
tering this ‘the most Holy City” of 
Hindostan, ‘ the Lotus of the world, not 
founded on common earth, but on the 
point of Siva’s trident,” a ee so blessed, 
that whoever dies here, of whatever sect, 
even though he should be an eater of 
beef, so he will but be charitable to the 
poor Brahmins, is sure of salvation. It 
is, in fact, this very holiness which makes 
it the common resort of beggars; since, 
besides the number of pilgrims, which is 
enormous, from every part of India, as 
well as from Tibet and the Birman em- 
pire, a great multitude of rich individuals 
in the decline of life, and almost all the 
great men who are from time to time dis- 
graced or banished from home by the 
revolutions which are continually occur. 
ring in the Hindoo states, come hither to 
wash away their sins, or to fill up their 
vacant hours with the gaudy ceremonies 
of their religion, and really give away 
great sums in profuse and indiscriminate 
charity. 


AN EVENING WALK IN BENGAL. 


Our task is done! on Gunga‘s breast 
The sun is sinking down to rest; 
And, moored beneath the tamarind bough, 
Our bark bas found its harbour now. 
With furled sail, and painted side, 
Behold the tiny frigate ride. 
Upon her deck, ’mid charcoal gleams, 
The Moslems‘ savoury supper steams, 
While all apart, beneath the wood, 
The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 

Come walk with me the jungle through ; 
if yonder hunter told us true, 
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Far off, in desert dank and rude, - 
The tyger holds his solitude ; 
Nor (taught by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the English cun,) 
A dreadful guest but rarely seen, 
Returns to scare the village green. 
Come boldly on! no venom‘d spake 
Can s! T in so cool a py so 
Child of the sun! he loves to 
*Mid Natvre's embers, parch ead dry, 
Where — tower in be 
The peepna pocodnite hauni de; 3° 
b his Seales t to Henly 
gate of death ! 
t Behdld us vow - 
bagon'p arghed boul, 
Where, gemm aa oft that sacred glcom, 
lyin’s scarlet bloom,* 
And winds our path tirodgli many a bower 
Of pnd giant dower i 
The ceiba's crimson pomp display-d 
Over the broad plantain’s teen shade, 
Aod dusk anana’s prickly biade ; 
White:o’er the brake, so wild and fair, 
The betel waves his crest in air. 
With pendent train and rashing wings, 
Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs; * 
gna he, .the bird of hundred dyes, 
josé plumes the dames of Ava prize. 
So'rich a +a -so-green a 





Our Engi: s never trod; « 
Bit ont Indjan bow:r has stood, 
ut in. aos 


tpgland’s “ good green wood in 
fhe palary’ shade, 
airy om (nor oftinvain) 
a a,pray'r, ( vain ! 
gaze upon her oaks again? - 
u ry truce to thought! the} jackall's cry 
Resonnds like syivau yi 
3 h the roen.t yon falling ray. 
ill scantly serve to guide our way. 
¥ tas fade the upper skies, 
«aa thicket Opes ten thousand eyes: 
4 Dosiée ights bi and above, 


oer rons Dhbattira bare’ her breast, 
Of fragrant sceht and virgin white, 
§.poost around the locks of night! . 
Still as we pass in softened hum, 
Along the breezy pe come 
Thevillage a ~ — the drum. 
Stillas we pass, h and briar, 
The sbrill cigala tikes his lyre ; 
And, what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane ? 
I know that ntrancing swell! 
It is—it must be—Philomel: 

Enough, enouzh, the rustling trees 
Announce a stiower upon the breeze,— 
The flashes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye ; 

Yon lamp that trembles on the stream, 

From forth our cabin sheds: its beam ; 

And we must-early sleep, to find 

Betimes the morning's healthy wind. 

But oh ! with thankfut hearts confess 

Ev'n here there-may be happiness; 

And He, the bounteous Sire, has given 

His peace on carth—his hope of heaven! 
ber’s Indian sournals. 





BONNETS OF BONNIE DUNDEE. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
To the a of Convention, ‘twas Clavers who 


sp 
Ere the king’s crown go down, there are crowns 
to be broke ; 


* A shrub whose deep scarlet flowers very 
much resemble the geranium, and thence called 
the Indian geranium. 
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So each cavatier, who loves honcur and me, 

Let him follow the bonnet of bonnie Dundee. 
Come, fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 
Come, saddle my horses, and call up my men; 
vane and the West-port, and let me gae 


And ‘its’ room for the bonnets of bonnie Dun- 
dee. 


Dundee he is mounted—he rides up the street, 
The = ave ruvg backwards, the drums they 


we heat ; 
‘But the 1 prov: ost, douse man, said, ‘Just e’en 
# let him be, 
‘The town is weel‘quit of that devil of Dundee." ad 
Come, fill up,-&c, 
As he rode down thesanctified bends of the Bow, 
Each. carline was fiyting and shaking:her pow ; 
But some young plauts of grace—they jook'd 
couthie and slee, 
Thinking—Luck’ to thy bonnet, thou bonnie 


: Dundee. 

. Come, fillup, &e. _ 

, With sour- featured saints the Grase-market was 
n 


pa 
‘Ag if- half: the wést had sét tryste to be hans ; 
-Phere: was wie a. each face, there was fear in 


each e 
‘As hee Ang watchrd for the bonnet of, bonnfe Dup- 


: Come, il up, &c. eee 
‘These cowls of. Kilmarnock: had spite’and ‘had 


P , Spéara, 
“And Jan; -hafted gullies to kill cavajiers ; 3 
‘Bat they shrunk to Sopa aa and the cause- 
way teft free 
At a toss of the Lonnet of bonnie Dundee. 
Come, fill up, &c, 


He spurr’d to the fout of high castle rhb ‘ 


nd to the gay Gordon he gallautly spoke— 
<* Let Mons Beg: and her marrows three vollics 


: let flee H 
‘For love of the bonnets of honnie Dundee," i 
Come, fillup, &c. ‘ 


The Gordon bas ask'd of him tk vidher in 
“* Wheresoever shall guide mé 1eepirit 


trose ; 
‘Your Grace, in short space sball have tidings of 
“Or that iow lies the bonnet of bonnie Dundee. 
* Come, fillup, &c. * 
“« There ure re beyond Pentland, and streams 


: beyond Forth, 
Jf there’ r ae in the Southland, there’s chiefs 
in the North; 
‘There are wild dunnie-wassels, three thousand 
times thre 
Wes hoigh! 1 for the bonnet of bonnie Dun- 
lee 


Come, fillup, &c. 


“4 Away to the hills, to the woods, to thé rocks, 
‘Ere I own a usurper,. [ll couch with the fox; 
.And tremble, faise Whigs, though, triumphant 


Moa 


e be, 
“You bave uot seen the last of my bonnet and 
me.' 


Come, | fi up, &e. | 
.He wageae his proud arm, and matienpite were 
blo 


Win 
“The kettle-drums clash‘d, aa the horsemen rode 
+Till on Semeiteaentien and op Ciermiston lee 
Died away the wild war-note,of bonnie Dundee. 
Come, fill up my cup, come, fill up my can, 
Come, saddle.my horses, and calfap my men ; 
Fling all. your gates open, and let me gae free, 
For ’tisup with the bonnets of bonnie Dundee. 
Christmas Box. 
Printed and published by J. LIMBIRD, 
143, Strand, (near Somerset House,) and suld 
by all Newsmen and Booksellers. 























